THE   DREAD   SCOT
are those who-say that Tom Carnegie, had he lived,
would have overshadowed his brother. Time and again
in the early days Tom pulled through the struggling
little iron companies that were the predecessors of the
great Carnegie Steel Company. Tom and the friends
who put their money and their faith in him often had
to bolster Andy's courage. The dramatic story of these
unsung stalwarts will be told in these pages.
iWhen Tom Carnegie, his father-in-law, William
Coleman, and their partner, David McCandless, sug-
gested the making of steel by the comparatively new
Bessemer process, Andrew Carnegie was the chief ob-
jector. At that time Andrew was living in New York,
picking up what commissions he could through selling
bonds for the Pennsylvania Railroad and scalping in and
out of a dozen enterprises. "Pioneering doesn't pay in a
new concern/* advised Andy. "Wait until the process
develops/*
Andy, however, needed no injection of starch in the
backbone after he witnessed in England the awesome
sight of a Bessemer converter in full blast. "From that
moment/* recalls one to whom Carnegie pictured the
scene, "the word *steeP was stamped upon his mind with
a white-hot impress. Nothing that he had ever seen was
so picturesque, so fascinating, so miraculous in its
easily controlled force and fury. It was half a, furnace
and half a cyclone, yet it was obedient to the touch of
a boy's hand. Give it thirty thousand pounds of common
pig iron, and presto! the whole mass was blown into
steel. As Carnegie stood beneath its volleys of orange
and yellow sparks, his own mind became converted. The
sudden blast of his ambition and resolve blew away the